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Sheffield 
Society 


Playgoers 


vt, by arrangement with 


MR. G. B. SHAW 


Iwo mplete yeles (ten performances) of 


“BACK TO 
METHUOSELAH™ 


December Sth to 13th, 
(including two Matinees) 


in the 


Y.M.C.A. Hall, Fargate, Sheffield. 


Reserved Seats: Single, 2/4, 3/6 A . 
Gestalt O16 Ai. ; including tax. 


Full particulars from the Hon. Sec., 
Miss RADFORD, 404, Pitsnoor Road, Sheffield. 








DRAMATIG ART GENTRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mu. 337) 


Comp ising 


THEATRE, CLUB and SCHOOL 
AUTUMN SEASON, Sept. - Dec. 


Shakesperean Section 
MR. BEN GREET 


PRODUCTIONS NOW BEING CAST. 
MODERN REPERTORY CO. 
UNDER PROBESSIONAL PRODUCER 
NEXT PERFORMANCE OCT. 15th. 
Rehearsal Clubs for Students and Beginners 
Elocution, Dancing, Fencing, Lectures and Educa- 
tional Courses, Criticisms of Plays, Special Depts. 
for Teachers, and Children. 


Ipplications : Miss MAUDE SCOTT, Director. 














“THE THEATRE: 
IDEAS and IDEALS” 


By J. W. H. FAULKNER 


“Seriously Mr. Faulkner puts forward what is a_ less 
highbrow set of suggestions than usual for a restoration of the 
theatre to that place of popular esteem. . . . While advocating 
1 National Theatre on simple lines, Mr. Faulkner regards the 
medium-sized provincial towns as the chief centres for revival. 
‘ He propounds a plan by which local enthusiasts could 
do for tt drama what philharmonic societies do for music 
- Ingenious. . ."" says The Daily Sketch. 
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4 NEW NOVELS 
“LOVE WITHOUT FRIENDSHIP.”’ J. Leae. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“GINGER.” 


A very fine and interesting novel. 


Joun ve MERE. 


6s. net. An exciting and eminently readable book. 
“THE WONDERFUL £5,000.”’ W. H.- Ke Lk. 
5s. net. \ powerful and striking story. 


“THE MISTRESS OF BROAD MARSH.”’ 
ALFRED LUDGATER. 


5s. net. 1 f d a ; most fascinating 
VIDE PRESS 

AUTHORS 3 'ted sun Nowa, Storia, 
M ‘ Mr. STOCKWELL, who will advis n diately el free 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


London: Arthur H. Stockwell. 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 








MR. BEN GREET’S 


SHAKESPEARE AFTERNOON REHEARSAL CLUB 


for Young Professionals and Experienced 
Amateurs is now starting. 


First Production: ‘‘LOVES LABOUR LOST” | 
Rehearsals, Tuesday and Friday, 2.30—4.30 p.m. 
Evening Club Starting Shortly 

Morning Classes for Stage Aspirants 


For particulars apply: Director, Dramatic Art 
Centre, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 














THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according «& estimate. 


1 for ” * these dresses should be made in t 
ustance to the Ho Sec. of the Drama League 10 King 
2, J 2 


Street, Covent Garde 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF AMATEUR 






PRODUCTION 


By R. Glave Saunders 


T a recent conference convened by 
the British Drama League to con- 
sider the question. of author’s fees, 
the honorary secretary of a very 
active amateur society in a town of 60,000 
inhabitants stated that his society, which 
gives excellent performances, was unable to 
earn enough to pay these fees, consequently 
they gave their productions privately so as 
to evade them. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that they have substantial local sup- 
port, more especially from their university. 

Reflecting upon facts such as these, and 
being convinced that one of the main difh- 
culties of amateur societjes has always been 
the difficulty of making both ends meet, it 
occurred to me that perhaps the main reason 
why many organizations are only partially 
successful is that they concentrate on the 
artistic side to the neglect of the business 
side of their enterprise. This financial diffi- 
culty is easily explained by the fact that in 
the case of amateurs the cost of production 
has to be spread over one or two perform- 
ances only, or sometimes has to be covered 
by a single representation. 

I do not for one moment wish to suggest 
that a poor production can be bolstered up 
by any amount of sound business manage- 
ment, but I do suggest that many good 
amateur efforts fall short of success through 
neglect of ordinary business management, 
and more especially of judicious but 
thorough advertisement. Nowadays the 
public has such a wide choice of entertain- 
ments (and, incidentally, has become almost 
ultra-critical) that to hide one’s light under 
a bushel is to ask for failure. Also, the 
public is out for having its full money’s 
worth all the time (it will not forego that 
even if a performance is for a charity), 
therefore let a society beware that it never 
scamps a single performance or production, 
or it will largely forfeit all future public sup- 
port. 

But possibly an outline of our methods, 
the result of some twenty years’ experience, 
might prove of interest to younger societies. 
We have less than thirty members, with no 
presidents, patrons or other subscribers. 
This is a strongly nonconformist town, of 


less than 13,000 inhabitants, with two good 
picture houses and a pavilion, the latter 
running theatrical companies in the summer 
and pictures the rest of the year. We have 
usually given four performances of each 
play, have always finished with a creditable 
balance, and have never had to sell tickets 
ourselves (surely a most unsavoury task), 
but have always left that to the box office. 

As soon as we have a new play well 
in hand we begin to consider the matter 
of efficient advertising, and in this matter 
we expect all our members to help with the 
spade work. No opportunity should be lost 
of getting paragraphs in the local Press, 
and, if the secretary or manager keeps on 
the right side of the editor, the latter is 
quite generous in this respect. An account 
of the annual or other general meeting 
should always be sent. As soon as a play 
is in rehearsal a little notice should be sent 
to the Press giving the title, the author and 
a brief history of it, with any interesting 
points about it or its previous production. 
A week before production an advertisement 
must be inserted, which should not be of a 
stereotyped character, but should partake 
more of the clever wording of some of our 
more up-to-date business advertisements. 
The public is surfeited with newspaper read- 
ing matter and only striking advertisements 
are read. The editor will also insert, free of 
charge, in the news portion of the paper a 
little ‘‘ write up ” of the plav (outlining the 
plot, etc., without giving it away), and this 
is really worth more than the advertisement 
which has been paid for. 

Next, an attractive two-colour window 
bill (double crown) should be drafted and 
printed locally, if possible. But if no good 
printer is available posters may be obtained 
better and cheaper from a firm which 
specializes in this kind of printing (as 
Arthur’s Press, Woodchester). We usually 
have 150 of these, but larger towns would 
take up to 500. Then a few six-sheet, two- 
colour posters should be obtained, which 
often are unobtainable locally; we have 20 
of these. Lastly, a few hundred circulars 
(which may be a cheap ‘‘ throwaway ”) 
should be printed and should include a de- 
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scription of the play, the names of the 
players, times, prices, etc. 

The next point is the effective distribution 
Our own plan has been to divide 
the town into districts and give each mem- 
ber of the society a street or streets to 
In the case of shops I ask them to 
call at each one having an available window 
and ask the proprietor to show a bill (we 
have previously attached gummed strips to 
the corners), and we find that most of them 
will. The most successful at 
this. In the case of private houses we leave 
a circular in each letter box. In the case 
of shy members I suggest doing this at 
when it is too dark to see them- 


of these. 


cover. 


ladies are 


dusk, or 
selves. 

We also keep a list of likely playgoers 
in the surrounding district, upon whose sup- 
port we mainly rely for the success of our 
matinee, and our secretary posts a circular 
to each of these. In addition, we send a 
window bill by post to a shop or two in each 
village and town within a ten-mile radius, 
and also to each of the public motors. 

As regards the posters, the local posting 
agent should be interviewed, asked for his 
printed list of stations, and an agreement 
made with him to post only on stations 
which are well in the public view. Have 
them posted two or three together where 
possible, and not singly, and then cycle 
round and see that they are there! 

A few days before do not forget to send 
complimentary tickets to all the local papers, 
whether you advertise in them or not; to 
any which reproduce photo blocks send one 
of the best photographs of the production. 
This is all gratis advertisement for your next 
play. 

Coming to the prices of the seats, these 
should be strictly reasonable, and as many 
as possible should be ‘‘ bookable,” as this 
insures you against a wet evening. In pre- 
war days we always made a point of book- 
ing 2s. as well as 3s. seats, which profes- 
sional companies never did; this we have 
continued to do and we find they sell ‘‘ like 
hot cakes.” If the cheaper seats should fill 
before the curtain rises, instead of turning 
people away I ask the manager to invite 
them to wait until the last moment and put 
them inte any unoccupied seats. Many 





managers seem to hold the mistaken idea 
that people go into 1s. seats because they 
are too mean to pay 2s., but my experience 
is that the sole reason is that they cannot 
So why not give them the best 
seat possible? I have often seen the front 
of the house half empty, while the back is 
well filled. This is bad for the audience 
and worse for the actors. So why not bring 
the cheaper seats further forward? 

Most theatres close for some weeks in 
the summer; this should be the amateurs’ 
opportunity, for they should not, if possible, 
compete with professional companies, as 
this is unfair and unsporting. The great 
advantage of a theatre is that the stock 
scenery can easily be adapted for most pro- 
ductions, with a great saving of worry and 
expense. In our own case not only have 
we to provide.our own scenery, but we have 
also to hire a large room in which to store 
and paint it. In fact, at the present moment 
we have to hold up a production of Mr. St. 
John Ervine’s ‘‘ Mary, Mary, Quite con- 
trary '’ because we have not a suitable out- 
door set. 

We have found it best to arrange with 
our local manager to regard us as a profes- 
sional company and share profits on the 
same terms. He shares with us the costs 
of printing, posting and advertising, after 
which he takes 40 per cent. of the profits 
and we have 60 per cent. He also allows 
us all the programme receipts, which are 
clear profit, as the advertisements on them 
pav for the printing. 

One point I have always insisted on, and 
that is that no tickets shall be forced on 
people; therefore, as I have already said, 
none of our members is ever asked to sell 
tickets. Most people resent having things 
forced on them, and unless an amateur pro- 
duction attracts an audience solely on its 
merits it is not worth doing. Again, I have 
always considered life far too short to pro- 
duce a plav for a single performance; the 
minimum should be three. 

In conclusion, lest I am misunderstood, 
let me again emphasize the point that no 
amount of business management or adver- 
tisement will make a success of a plav un- 
less it is well produced; shall we sav, at 
least up to the standard of a No, 2 touring 
company? 
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WHAT IS A “PUBLIC PERFORMANCE”? 





By E. J. MacGillivray 
Author of ‘‘ The Law of Copyright.’’ 


‘T is impossible to express an opinion 
in general terms as to whether a per- 
formance given by a dramatic club be- 
fore an audience consisting of members 

of the club and their invited guests is or is 
not a performance in public within the mean- 
ing of the Copyright Act 1911. Each case 
must be decided on its own facts. It is 
only possible to give some indication of the 
principles which are applicable to such de- 
cision. 

The question is substantially the same as 
it was under the Dramatic Copyright Act 
1833 and Duck v. Bates L.R.13 Q.B.D. 843 
is still the leading authority on this branch 
of the law. A performance in order to be 
a performance in public must be other than 
domestic and private and a performance is 
not domestic or private if the public or a 
substantial portion of the public as such is 
invited to form part of the audience. A 
dramatic club may well be of a purely 
domestic and private character as for in- 
stance where it draws its members solely 
from the members of a domestic establish- 
ment such as a hospital or school or a resi- 
dential college. Performances given by 
such a club before an audience composed 
of members and their invited friends are 
clearly not performances in public. And 
even where a club is not formed solely with- 
in an already existing domestic establish- 
ment but is gathered from a circle of 
mutual friends or acquaintances it may well 
be properly regarded as a domestic and pri- 
vate club. On the other hand there may be 
and are dramatic clubs to which any re- 
spectable member of the public resident in 
the locality in which it is situated can with- 
out difficulty obtain admission as a member 
and where the membership is in conse- 
quence large and the members are un-asso- 
ciated by anything in’ the nature of a domes- 
tic tie. Members of the public become 
members of the club solely or mainly for 
the purpose of obtaining admission to the 
performances given by the club. Such per- 
formances are clearly performances in public 
although tickets are only issued to members 
and no payment is made other than the 


members’ subscriptions. Between the ob- 
viously domestic and private and the equally 
obviously *‘ public”? club there are many 
which it is impossible to place in the one 
category or the other without a close ex- 
amination into all the facts. I think, how- 
ever, that where one finds a dramatic 
club which is not purely domestic in the 
sense of the members being drawn solely 
from the members of a domestic establish- 
ment or a circle of mutual friends and where 
a substantial number of the members be- 
come members solely or mainly for the pur- 
pose of being admitted to performances 
given by the club it would be difficult to 
regard the performances as other than per- 
formances in public even although the audi- 
ence be comprised solely of members of the 
club and their friends. On the other hand 
there may be and are dramatic clubs where 
the majority of the members have become 
members mainly for the purpose of studying 
and practising the dramatic art and taking 
part in amateur performances. Perform- 
ances given by such a club to members and 
invited guests would probably not be re- 
garded as performances in public. 

It is certainly not necessary for the owners 
of the performing rights to prove either 
that there was a charge for admission to the 
alleged infringing performances or that the 
owners’ rights were seriously prejudiced 
thereby. These considerations may be re- 
levant and may even provide the determin- 
ing factor where a case is otherwise on the 
border line but they are by no means to be 
regarded as the essential test between 
public and private performance. 

It should also be noted that the distinc- 
tion is not between amateur and _profes- 
sional performances. It is the character of 
the audience and not of the performers 
which provides the test. Do the members 
of the audience come as members of the 
public or do they come as members of an 
assembly of a substantially domestic and 
private character ? 


E. J. MacGIiiivray. 
Temple. 
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HIS first issue of the Autumn series 
of DRAMA is, we hope appro- 
priately, concerned mainly with 
the interests and doings of 

amateur dramatic societies. We have still 
a larger accumulation of ‘‘ News’’ items 
than can be dealt with in a single number, 
and we must crave patience for the inevit- 
able cutting of news sent to us in some 
cases, and for the no less inevitable holding- 
over, in others. We desire to print news 
from all the affiliated societies should they 
be good enough to favour us with accounts 
of their doings from time to time—but as 
briefly, please, as possible, so that all may 
have their chance. 


-) 


We would call special attention to the 
Legal Opinion, printel on page 241 of this 
issue, which has been obtained for us by 
Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, the League’s solicitor, 
on the vexing question of what constitutes a 
public as against a private performance. 
We have been constantly asked for a ruling 
on the matter, and now the greatest living 
authority on the law of copyright tells us 
that no hard and fast rule is possible. Each 


case must be decided on its merits, and 
this can only be done by reference to a 
Court of Law. The Council of the League 
is of the opinion that this is not a matter 
in which risks should be taken by any 
amateur society or club, and that if only as 
an act of fair play, an author or his agent 
should always be informed of the intention 
to perform his play, whatever the circum- 
stances. 


>) 


By now our members will have received 
full particulars of the Autumn Conference 
of the League to be held this year at Liver- 
pool by the kind invitation and under the 
auspices of the Liverpool Playhouse Circle. 
We should like to see all our members at 
the Conference—and certainly representa- 
tives of all our affiliated societies. Items for 
the Agenda of the Business Meeting on 
Saturday, October 25, should be in the Hon. 
Secretary’s hands not later than October 12. 


) 





Other Drama League fixtures for the 
Autumn include the lecture by M. Jacques 
Copeau at the Institut Frangais on the even- 
ing of Monday, October 20, and the Course 
of Lectures by various lecturers, at the 
Century Theatre, Notting Hill Gate. We 
are proud to be able to introduce M. Copeau 
to the English public and shall look forward 
to a memorable discourse from one who is 
certainly the foremost pioneer of the modern 
French Theatre. All members of the 
Drama League are invited free to this 
lecture, if they will apply to this office for 
reserved tickets before October 13. After 
that date tickets will be available at the 
ordinary rates, should any remain. 


P 


The last course of lectures organized by 
the Drama League in London was that held 
in connexion with the International Theatre 
Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in 1922. The success of that 
series leads us to expect that the forthcom- 
ing course at the Century Theatre—the home 
of the Lena Ashwell Players—will be widely 
attended. Once again the old admonition to 
apply early for tickets is appropriate. 
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THE STONELAND PLAYERS. 


HE Stonelands Festival during July 

and August this year was taken up 

by performances of ‘* GEdipus ” and 

of ‘*‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” 
Those who had seen the performances of 
previous years cannot but have been struck 
with the improvement shown by the Stone- 
land Players in this Festival. 
‘“(Edipus,” staged in the Old Barn, a feeling 
of dignified assurance was noticeable. There 
was no haste, there was no waiting. The 
tragedy went on its way with an even, un- 
tiring pace, quickening naturally to the 
climax. In the Greek plays word-perfection 
has always been a feature of the Stoneland 
productions, and it has become a source of 
restful pleasure to realize that there 
never can be any possibility of that bane of 
the general run of amateur performances, 
the tension in the audience caused by the 
fear of a breakdown in the actors’ memory. 
The acting in ‘* Gidipus” was smooth and 
forceful and the chorus was infused with 
just enough animation to keep the thread 
of the tale unbroken between the great 
dramatic moments. 


Especially in 


To listen to Sophocles in such a setting 
as this, the open-sided barn with the 
natural stage and the great folding doors 
opening on to the dim 
the palace—all this 


interior of 
insidiously disarms 
criticism, lulling the onlooker into a sense 
of security, in the fitness of the setting and 
the adequate simplicity of the production. 
The one fact which stood out most strongly 
in this production of ‘‘ GEdipus ” was the 
performance of the local men and women. 
As they enunciated the lines of Gilbert Mur- 
ray in their pure dialect they clothed the 
words with a grand simplicity almost too 
touching to be heard with equanimity. The 
local players were the most successful be- 
cause the most natural. Of the real actors, 
those who had definitely to study a mood 
and action foreign to their natural expres- 
sion, the finest was Jocasta. She above all 
others came up to the level reached by the 
Sussex people, and her acting showed deep 
insight and a most moving nobility. 


Scott GODDARD. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE OXFORD RECITATIONS. 

It is difficult to convey to anyone who was 
not present the peculiar thrill of interest 
emotion which characterizes 
these meetings. The place itself, with its 
unique facilities, the serious and inspired 
judgment brought to bear on the compe- 
titors, the happiness which 
from a body of young artists 
meeting one another in friendly rivalry with 
keen appreciation, sympathy and criticism, 
all these go to build up the delightful im- 
pression we experienced. But the main- 
spring is the spirit which Mr. and Mrs. 
Masefield infuse into the whole matter; 
without them success would be unthinkable. 

The advance on last year’s performances 
was very marked. No lugubrious chant- 
ing, very little dramatic exaggeration, or 
shouting. Above all, on the positive side, 
an increase in the number of men present. 
The real bar to artistic progress in poetic 
drama to-day is the absence of the mascu- 
line element in our dramatic and music 
schools, and the exotic and over-feminine 
character of the such plays 
attract, because men learn nothing of the 
beauty and significance of spoken verse in 
the course of their g@eneral education, and 
so cannot really listen to it in the theatre. 
The majority of the men 
technically less well equipped than the 
women, but the innate fitness of male 
delivery for the interpretation of our virile 
musical poetry triumphed over these difh- 
culties. 

Among the women, one — speaker 
triumphed over every possible difficulty and 
gave at least two performances which might 
rank as memorable, winning the women’s 
silver medal with an inspired rendering of 
the ‘* Song to David.’’ The most perfect 
speaking of a Scotch Ballad was also by a 
woman, who stood second in the finals, 
winning the bronze medal, and lacked only 
a greater degree of physical force and free- 
dom to gain the highest praise. 

Most beautiful of all perhaps, were the 
children, trained as they now are, for the 
first time in modern England, by teachers 
who are themselves trained and _ finished 
speakers. Next year we hope the boys may 
be more numerous in this class. Harrow 
with its newly-established recitation course 
should bring some notable competitors. C. L. 
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MARY WARD SETTLEMENT. 

The Dramatic Art Centre at the Mary 
Ward Settlement drew its second season to 
a close with a series of successes that augur 
well for its future. 

The Settlement Club itself was the 
winner of the London Competition held by 
the British Drama League, and the Reper- 
tory Company has just added to its laurels 
by the production of Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
new play, ‘‘ The Lady of Belmont.” Large 
audiences, among which were many dis- 
tinguished people, were present at this pro- 
duction, and it was universally declared to 
be of a very high standard. This produc- 
tion represented all the activities of the 
Dramatic Art Centre at their best. So 
much was the stage setting and lighting ad- 
mired that it is hoped next season to hold 
special lectures and classes in this branch 
of the work, so that the knowledge gained 
in the experimental work done by the Centre 
and the manner in which they have equipped 
their stage with their small means may be 
used for the benefit of other societies inter- 
ested. The director would be glad to hear 
from all who would be interested in joining 
any day or evening classes in the autumn, 
which started on September 15. 


SANDON STUDIOS SOCIETY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Those who are apt to be overwhelmed 
with gloom at the indifference of this be- 
nighted country towards the drama may 
take heart of grace on surveying the ac- 
tivity and discriminating choice displayed 
in amateur dramatic circles. The Sandon 
Studios Society, of Liverpool, is a shining 
example. Its members have within the 
last twelvemonth produced ‘‘ Lear’s Wife,” 
by Gordon Bottomley, and ‘‘ The Insect 
Play,’’ by the Brothers Capek. Their recent 
enterprise, of a slighter nature, in the per- 
formance, on March 24, of ‘‘ The Pro- 
posal,” by Anton Chekhov, and ‘‘ The 
Merry Death,’’ by Nicolai Evréinov (in Mr. 
Bechofer’s translation), maintained the high 
standard set by the former productions. 

A varied programme of play readings 
was also organized during the spring and 
summer months. Readers realized to the 


full the interest and profit to be gained 


from practice in a wider range of dramatic 
interpretation than the limitations of a 
society’s actual productions can afford. 


BANGOR ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


This society during the past season gave 
four performances :— 

‘* King Lear’s Wife,” by Gordon Bottom. 
ley, October 29, 1923. 

‘*A Quadruple Bill,’ November 24, 
1923, consisting of ‘‘ Cautionary Tales,” by 
Hilaire Belloc; ‘‘ Square Pegs,” by Clifford 
Bax; ‘‘ The Vase,” by Maurice Baring; 
‘* Between the Soup and the Savoury,” by 
Gertrude Jennings. 

‘* The importance of Being Earnest,” by 
Oscar Wilde, March 8, 1924. 

‘‘ The Young Person in Pink,” by Ger. 
trude Jennings, April 5, 1924. 

The society also set itself the task of 
writing a  play-pageant, entitled ‘A 
Pageant of Bangor,” and this pageant has 


been published by Jarvis and _ Foster, 
Bangor. Its price is 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d. post 
free). 


BATH. 

The Bath Playgoers’ Society, pointed out 
Mr. Harold Downs at the annual meeting 
held under the chairmanship of Dr. C., J. 
Whitby, one of whose plays will be pro 
duced at the Little Theatre, Bristol, during 
the 1924-25 season, has attracted each year 
about 100 to 120 members, a remark applic- 
able to the 1923-24 season as to the season 
that preceded it. Mr. Downs, in his re 
port, proceeded: ‘‘ But numerical strength 
ought not to count more than achievement. 
The society has emphasized quality, upon 
which it has relied to attract attention and 
support. Such a policy explains why lead- 
ing dramatists and men of letters have 
highly praised the Bath Playgoers’ Society, 
and why in quarters that merit far less re- 
spect than they receive, the society’s activi- 
ties are alleged to be highbrow activities.” 
Mr. J. Linsley Thomas was elected hon. 
secretary in succession to Mr. Downs (the 
new president), who, a short time ago, when 
he was presented with a cheque by the 
society, announced his intention to relin- 
quish the secretaryship to enable him to de- 
vote more time to lecturing and writing on 
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the drama and the stage. Miss A. Violet 
Gandy (hon. treasurer) reported a credit 
balance. 


REPERTORY IN PADDINGTON. 


Under the direction of Mr, Gerard 
Middleditch, a new repertory company is 
springing into existence. Its name is to be 
“ Playfellows,” to denote youth, co-opera- 
tion and enthusiasm, the three qualities 
which the new company consider most im- 
portant after ability. Their home will be 
60, Paddington Street, Baker Street, W.1, 
where, during the coming winter they hope 
to present one performance each of the fol- 
lowing comedies :— 

“ The Comedy of the Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France. 

“The Two Shepherds,’’ by Martinez 
Sierra. 

*“Major Barbara,” by Bernard Shaw. 

“Right You Are !—(If You Think So),” 
by Luigi Pirandello. 

Negotiations are also in progress for tour 
performances near London. ** Play- 
fellows’’ have chosen to concentrate on 
plays not commonly seen in the commer- 
cial theatre, and propose utilizing modern 
methods in their productions. Should this 
season be successful they will extend their 
activities considerably. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Middleditch is anxious to 
hear from ladies and gentlemen who are 
free to take parts or to understudy. Re- 
hearsals are to be held in the West End 
twice a week; profits are to be shared and 
beyond a guarantee for the sale of a few 
tickets, no member of the company will 
be asked to assume any financial respon- 
sibility. Applicants should have had con- 
siderable experience, preferably in modern 
repertory work, and should write to Mr. 
Middleditch at 80, Inderwick Road, N.8. 
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NEWTON ABBOT REPERTORY 
COMPANY. 


The Newton Abbot Repertory Company 
has just completed its first season, which 
it has every reason to look back upon as a 
highly successful one. 

The company’s first production, which 
took place on May 3, 1923, was Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘* The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” preceded by a one-act play en- 





titled ‘‘ Sale by Auction,” by L. du Garde 
Peach. 

On December 8, ‘‘ Mr. Pim Passes By,” 
by A. A. Milne, was acted with such suc- 
cess that, at the request of the Newton 
Chamber of Commerce it was revived on 
May 20, 1924, on the first night of the 
Devon Agricultural Show, for the benefit of 
visitors to the town. 

Previous to this revival, on January 31, 
A. A. Milne’s ‘‘ The Boy Comes Home,”’ 
had been produced as part of a miscel- 
laneous programme, and on February 16 
Milne’s two-act comedy, ‘‘ Wurzel Flum- 
mery,” was acted in conjunction with the 
Exeter Drama League, who, by way of con- 
trast, presented Barrie’s tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Will.” 

Part of the profits from these produc- 
tions have been expended in the purchase - 
of some thirty volumes of plays for the 
dramatic section of the Newton Public 
Library. 

Dramatic readings have also been held 
fortnightly during the winter. 

These readings have proved an excellent 
means of discovering dramatic talent among 
new members, who thus have had a chance 
of graduating and becoming acting mem- 
bers of the company. 

In the very near future the Newton Abbot 
Repertory Company anticipates having a 
‘* Little Theatre ” of its own, when it looks 
forward to greatly increased activities and 
the opportunity for productions of a more 
experimental character. 


AMATEUR PLAYERS’ SOCIETY, 
MANCHESTER. 


The Amateur Players’ Society have con- 
cluded a very successful season, having pro- 
duced the following plays :—‘‘ Clothes and 
the Woman,” ‘‘ Me and My Diary,” 
‘* Bobbie Settles Down,” ‘‘ Wanted: A 
Husband,” ‘‘ Vanity,” and ‘‘ The Young 
Mrs. Winthrop.” 

The performances have been very well 
attended and have given a good deal of 
pleasure, both to the audience and the 
players. 

It may be of interest to point out that 
this society is one of the activities of the 
Manchester Social Club, any member of 
which, for a purely nominal fee, is entitled 
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to membership. The club members gener- 
ally are very keeuly interested in the society 
and its work and it is to these people and 
their friends that we look for our audiences. 

The society would be glad to consider for 
production next season MSS. of plays by 
new authors, as under present conditions it 
is felt that the amateur stage, if not the 
last hope of the struggling dramatist, may 
at least be of some service. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to the secretary, 
\mateur Plavers’ Society, Manchester 
Social Club, Lower Mosley Street. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 

The Polytechnic School of Speech Train- 
ing and Dramatic Art, the head of which is 
Miss Louie Bagley, has been approved by 
the University of London in connection with 
the training course for the recently instituted 
Diploma in Dramatic Art. Particulars of 
the course, which is a very interesting one, 
may be obtained from the Director of Edu- 
cation, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
W.1. 


‘* THE DOVER ROAD ” 
AT GLASGOW. 

The enterprising amateurs of the Kelvin- 
side Academical Club who last year pro- 
duced ‘‘ Three Wise Fools” to Glasgow 
plavgoers, did a similar service recently, 
when they presented for the first time in the 
city Milne’s amusing comedy, ‘* The Dover 
Road.’’ Although the time of the year was 
far from propitious, good audiences were 
attracted on the three nights on which the 
play was given, and the production quite 
deserved the patronage it received, for the 
play was tastefully staged and very credibly 
played. 


PAINSWICK. 

A very successful series of performances 
of ‘* Twelfth Night ” took place here on 
August 13 and 16 and twice at Gainscross 
on August 15. This has been the most am- 
bitious effort of the group calling them- 
selves ‘* The Painswick Players,” who have 
been newly affiliated to the League. It is to 
the energy and patient care of Miss Lucy 
Hyett that the happy results which have 








followed are due. 


Any play suited to an 
outdoor setting has a fine environment in 
the gardens of Painswick House, but no 
surroundings, however favourable, can make 


good actors. Fortunately, this group in- 
cludes a nucleus of players possessed of de. 
finite dramatic gift and certain recruits of 
promise have appeared, so that the future 
is bright. The chief actors have almost 
without exception made a distinct advance 
in their art and the fooling scenes, which, 
not to be overdone, require especial care in 
the case of amateurs, were excellent, played 
with spirit and without exaggeration. 


OTTAWA: CANADA. 

The Ottawa (Canada) Drama League re. 
cently closed the most successful year in 
their history, during which the membership 
increased from 691 to 963, and the secre- 
tary’s report at the annual meeting evi- 


denced what a_ splendid community 
organization the League had become in 
Ottawa. 

Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott, the well- 


known Canadian author, was re-elected pre- 
sident, together with all of last year’s exe- 
cutive, except Mr. T. D. de Blois, who re- 
tired from the post of treasurer, after many 
vears of devoted services. 

The League produced ten plays during 
the past season in their beautiful Little 
Theatre, and also brought the celebrated 
artist, Miss Ruth Draper, to Ottawa, under 
their auspices. 


FOLKESTONE SUMMER, SCHOOL. 

An exceptionally well-produced dramatic 
entertainment in the gymnasium of St. 
Stephen’s College, Coolinge Lane, brought 
the Summer School to a close. The produc- 
tions were produced by Miss Laura Smith- 
son, L.R.A.M., and her sister, Miss Ivy 
Smithson, who have been responsible for 
the speech training and drama course at the 
school this year, and nothing but praise can 
be accorded them for the manner in which 
their pupils acquitted themselves. 

There was quite an ovation at the close, 
when Miss L. Smithson was handed a 
bouquet. In a brief speech she expressed 
her appreciation of the students’ co-opera- 
tion, and thanked all those who had con- 
tributed to the success of the entertainment. 
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The Polytechnic School 
of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art. 


Head of School 
MISS LOUIE BAGLEY 


Approved by the University of London under the 
gulations for the Diploma in Dramatic Art, and 
ecognized by the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


The following Courses are offered 


(1) DAY TRAINING SCHOOL 
\ TWO-YEAR PRACTICAL COURSE includ- 


ing Use and Management of the Voice, 
Phonetics, Diction, Verse-Speaking, Acting, 
Miming, and Dramatization. Movement 


(Dancing, Fencing). 
general 


sp. A TWO-YEAR COURSE including the g 
Principles of English Poetics, with special 
study of selected poems. General Outline of 
the History of Drama, Shakespeare, and 
selected plays French Language and Litera- 
ture with special study of selected plays. 

and 
c. Elements of Appreciation of Music, 
or 
History of Theatrical Art, with — special 
reference to social life, manners, custom and 
costumes. 

bp. THIRD-YEAR SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. Theory and Practice of 
Voice Training. Phonetics, Elementary 
Anatomy and Physiology as applied to move- 
ment, voice and speech. Elementary Psycho- 
logy as applied to movement, voice and speech. 
Teaching under supervision. Speech-Training 
and Remedial Work. Stage Direction. 

2) EVENING TRAINING COURSES, including 

, Rhythmic Movement and Gesture, 

Recitation (individual tuition), Voice Training. 

Voca] Expression: Technique of Elocution, 

Reading and Recitation. Classic Drama: 

Shakespeare and Old Comedy. Modern Plays. 

Fencing. Miming and Dramatization. Eng- 

lish Drama and Play Production. 


Dance 


FEES: Day Course—13 guineas per term of 12 
weeks, 36 guineas per annum. 
“ 


Evening Course guineas per term. 


particulars of the above courses and of Day 


1 Evening Classes and Private Lessons in Voice 
fraining, Recitation, Public Speaking, Icting 
Min ing and Dramattization, Rhvthmic Movement 

1 Dancing, Fencing and Play Production mav be 








htained on apblication to The Director of Educa- 
f , 9, Regent Street, W.1 


n, The Polytechni 








Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by : 
SIR F. R. BENSON 
MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 
BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESO. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDYKE 


r 
THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 
Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 
and other defects of speech corrected. 

Plays Produced. 

CLASSES AT 
Gwladys Dillon School of Drama _ and 
Theatre Arts, 17, Rupert Street, W.1. Also 
at Novikoff School of Dancing, 13, Blomfield 


Road, W.g. Private Address: 102, Abbey 
Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


Telephone : Hampstead 5227. 
Rad 
NORTHERN CONNECTION 


Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 
of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Harro- 
gate, Darlington, Middlesbro’, West 
Hartlepool, Stockton-on-Tees, and is the 
local representative of the London Poetry 
Society Examinations. Amateur Swocieties 

Advised and Plays Produced. 














British Drama League Lectures 
AT THE CENTURY THEATRE 


ARCHER STREET, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W.11 


PROGRAMME 


Alternate Wednesdays at 8.30 p.m. 


Il’ednesday, October 8th. IWednesday, November roth. 


‘“* MACBETH,” ‘* HAMLET AND OPHELIA,” 
By MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. By MISS CLEMENCE DANE. 


IVednesday, October 22nd. 
“THE THEATRE UNBOUND” Ilednesday, December 3rd. 
(Modern European drama as it aflects ‘* DRAMA AND DEMOCRACY,” 
the actor and producer), By MR. W. J. TURNER. 
By MR. ASHLEY DUKES. 
Wednesday, November 5th, ednesday, December r7th. 
‘“ELIZABETHAN WORSHIP,” ‘¢ PLAY PRODUCTION,’ 
By MR. WILLIAM ARCHER. By MR. NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 


ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY 


RESERVED TICKETS: 


lor the Course ...... 10s. 6d. 


Single Lecture... ... 2s. 6d. 


UNRESERVED TICKETS: 


For the Course ... ... ... 58. 


Single Lecture ... ... <«. 4S: 


Tickets may be obtained on application from the Hon. Secretary, British Drama 
League, 10, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., or from the Secretary, the 
Century Theatre, Archer Street, N. Kensington, W.11. 


Notre.—The Century Theatre is a few minutes’ walk from Notting Hill Gate Sta- 
tion (Tube or Underground). Bus Routes :15 passes the door 27, 28, 31, 46, 52 pass 
Archer Street. 
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